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The  Petty  Tyrant 


By  DELOS  AVERY 


ONE  DAY  a  man  who  lived 
in  Washington,  D.  C, 
went  straight  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to 
complain  about  a  hand  organ. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "I 
can't  stand  it.  The  fellow  grinds 
that  organ  night  and  day  in 
front  of  my  house.  I  cannot 
sleep.  I  am  being  driven  to  dis- 
traction." 

The  President,  whose  name 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  gravely 
considered  the  case  and  said: 

"I'll  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Speak  to  Stanton  about  it  and 
tell  him  to  send  Baker  after 
that  man.  Baker  will  steal  the 
organ  and  throw  its  owner  into 
the  Old  Capitol  prison,  and 
you'll  never  be  troubled  with 
his  noise  again." 

The  Stanton  referred  to  was 
Edwin  McMasters  Stanton,  sec- 
retary of  war,  and  Baker  was 
Lafayette  Curry  Baker, 
chief   of   the  national 
detective  force. 

By  all  accounts 
Baker  was  a  shrewd, 
fearless,  and  efficient 
detective.  And  by  all 
accounts  except  his 
own  published  story  he 
was  about  the  mean- 
est, pettiest,  nosiest, 
busiest  busybody  who 
—  up  to  that  time  —  had  ever 
operated  under  the  aegis  of  the 
federal  government.  Lincoln 
used  him  because  he  was  useful, 
but  Lincoln  never  was  fooled  by 
his  posing  or  by  his  pious  tyr- 
anny. There  was  "  a  war  going 
on,"  with  the  nation's  existence 
at  stake,  and  whatever  was 
usable  must  be  used. 

Baker  infuriated  army  officers 
by  intercepting  their  private 
wine  supplies;  he  searched  mail 
bags  to  prevent  soldiers  from 
receiving  "  spicy  "  pictures  and 
stories;  he  snooped  about  the 
homes  of  girls  who  worked  for 
the  treasury  department  to  learn 
how  they  spent  their  evenings — 
and  he  was  horrified;  he  confis- 
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cated  playing  cards  because  he 
disapproved  of  games  of  chance; 
he  made  arrests  without  war- 
rants, held  prisoners  incommu- 
nicado as  long  as  he  pleased, 
obtained  "  voluntary  "  affidavits 
which  obviously  were  far  from 
voluntary  and  sometimes  equal- 
ly far  from  being  true. 

With  his  "  wide  powers  and 
unlimited  resources,"  says  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, Baker  "  became  a  veritable 
Fouche." 

" Constitutional  guarantees 
were  disregarded  while  he  fer- 
reted out  plotters,  traitors,  war 
speculators,  bounty  jumpers — 
and.  amassed  a  small  fortune  for 
himself.  Nevertheless  Baker's 
ability  and  service  as  a  detec- 
tive are  unquestionable,  as  his 
planning  and  direction  of  the 
expedition  that  captured  John 
Wilkes  Booth  [Lincoln's  assas- 
sin] demonstrated. 
But  his  reputation  suf- 
fered when  congress 
in  distributing  the  re- 
wards for  the  capture 
of  the  Booth  conspira- 
tors reduced  the  Baker 
award  from  $17,500  to 
$3,750,  largely  because 
he  was  building  a  big 
hotel  in  Lansing,  and 
when  President  John- 
son [Andrew  Johnson,  Lincoln's 
successor]  dismissed  him  from 
office  for  his  insolence  in  main- 
taining an  espionage  system  at 
the  White  House." 


Baker  hated  Johnson  and  was 
a  principal  witness  against  him 
in  the  impeachment  trial,  in 
which  (see  House  Report  No.  7, 
40  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  pp.  110-111) 
Baker  "to  his  many  previous 
outrages  .  .  .  added  that  of 
willful  and  deliberate  perjury." 
The  biographer  adds:  "This 
habitual  carelessness  in  mixing 
truth  and  fiction  was  not  over- 
come in  his  'History  of  the 
Secret  Service.' " 


Who  Caught 


When  Booth  killed  Lincoln  it  was  Baker  who  organized  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  villains.    (From  an  old  print  of  the  assassination.) 


Whether  the  "  deliberate  per- 
jury "  charge  was  true  may  be 
doubted.  His  own  phrase  prob- 
ably would  have  been  "decep- 
tion." In  his  "  History  "  (p.  44) 
he  says: 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  de-. 
ception  and  misstatements  re- 
sorted to  and  inseparable  from 
the  detective  service  are  demor- 
alizing. .  .  .  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  war  no 
commander  fails  to  deceive  the 
enemy  when  possible  to  secure 
the  least  advantage.  .  .  .  The 
work  of  the  detective  is  simply 
deception  reduced  to  a  science 
or  a  profession." 

Baker  quotes  with  approval 
the  Blackstone  definition  of  the 
police  function:  "Due  regula- 
tion .  .  .  whereby  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  state  are  compelled 
to  conform  their  general  beha- 
vior to  the  rules  of  propriety 
...  and  to  be  decent,  inoffen- 
sive individuals  in  their  several 
stations." 

That    phrase    "  compelled    to 


conform  "  would  be  a  sweet  mor- 
sel to  a  man  of  Baker's  taste, 
who,  had  he  lived  a  few  genera- 
tions later,  might  have  made 
prohibition  enforcement  even 
more  odious  than  it  was.  Sniff- 
ing teacups  to  discover  gin, 
crawling  under  tables  in  quest 
of  bottles,  investigating  hip 
pockets  which  might  hide  flasks, 
such  activities  would  have 
brought  him  double  delight  by 
simultaneously  engaging  his  tal- 
ent for  meddling  and  his  taste 
for  managing  the  morals  of  his 
neighbors.  He  boasted  at  the 
outset  of  his  Washington  career 
that  "for  nearly  20  years"  he 
had  not  "  tasted  intoxicating 
drinks "  and  that  he  was  "  en- 
rolled among  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance." 


No  doubt  the  repeal  of  the 
18th  amendment  would  have 
been  disheartening  to  him,  but 
surely  he  would  have  found 
prompt  consolation  and  a  con- 
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genial   new   job   somewhere  In 
the  dizzy  burocracy  of  today. 

He  admired  Vidocq,  the 
French  detective,  who  lived  inti- 
mately with  criminals  until  he 
learned  their  secrets  and  then 
sold  them  to  the  police,  and  who 
when  crime  was  scarce  himself 
organized  a  robbery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solving  it.  Baker  ad- 
mits that  Vidocq  was  "  a  man  of 
doubtful  character"  and  then 
seeks  to  offset  that  understate- 
ment by  insisting  that  he  was 
nonetheless,  "the  great  modern 
Parisian  detective,"    .        ,  n  ,+» 

Baker's  career  as  a  United 
States  detective  began  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  and 
ended  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  peace.  So  he  was  almost  ex- 
clusively a  phenomenon  of  the 
war.  There  had  been  an  earlier 
period,  however,  which  might  be 
called  the  incubation  period  of 
his  preparation. 

That  was  in  California  in  the 
1850s,  when,  moved  by  the 
"  reign  of  lawlessness,"  he  '•  im- 
mediately joined  the  vigilance 
committee  of  2,200  men,  every 
one  of  whom  was  known  by  a 
number."  Baker  was  No.  208, 
and  his  talent  and  zeal  were 
such  that  when  he  was  leaving 
for  the  east  his  admiring  col- 
leagues gave  him  "  a  cane  richly 
mounted  with  solid  gold  and 
costing  $250." 

The  cane  was  merely  one 
among  several  mementoes  that 
Baker  received  in  a  decade  or 
so.  There  was  a  "  solid  gold 
badge  nearly  three  inches  square 
with  the  inscription  'Death  to 
Traitors.' "  There  was  a  fancy 
saddle,  "  value  $650".  And  there 
was  a  letter  from  an  army  chap- 
lain praising  Baker  for  warring 
on  "  copperheads,  scoundrels, 
and  traitors." 

The  chaplain  said  Baker's 
name  "carried  with  it  a  dread 
that  made  evildoers  tremble," 
so  much  so  that — in  the  chap- 
lain's  opinion — the    assassin 


Booth  "  would  not  have  dared 
attempt  the  murder  of  Lincoln 
when  he  did  had  he  not  known 
that  Baker  was  out  of  town." 

Baker's  first  assignment  after 
the  start  of  the  war  was  given 
to  him  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
in  June,  1861.  The  general,  we 
read  in  Baker's  book,  "took  10 
double  eagles  from  his  vest 
pocket  and  handed  them  to  me." 
The  assignment  was  to  enter 
the  Confederate  territory,  ap- 
proach Richmond  as  nearly  as 
possible,  gather  information 
about  the  strength  and  disposi- 
tion of  enemy  forces,  and  come 
back  with  his  facts  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  made  a  first  class  job  of 


Gen.  Winfield  Jefferson  Davis 
Scott  .  .  .  gave  .  .  .  gave  Baker 
Baker   first    job.  information. 

it,  passing  the  enemy  lines  on 
foot,  submitting  to  capture,  and 
then  talking  in  such  a  way  that 
he  was  certain  to  be  taken  as 
a  prisoner  to  Richmond,  where 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the 
Confederate  states,  had  head- 
quarters. As  Baker  tells  it,  he 
got  far  more  information  from 
Davis  and  other  enemy  leaders 
than  they  got  from  him.  Then 
he  escaped  by  getting  his  guards 
drunk  and  sleepy  and  made  his 
way  back  thru  the  lines  to  Wash- 
ington. For  this  success  he  was 
made  a  colonel  and  a  special 
provost  marshal,  and  he  kept 
on  winning  promotions  until  he 
was  a  brigadier  general. 

Baker's  nature  was  such  that 
when  he  had  no  important  mili- 
tary spying  to  do  he  would  de- 
vote his  tireless  energies  to  the 
most  trivial  matters.    Under  the 
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chapter  heading  "  Gigantic  Vices 
of  the  National  Capital^'  he  list- 
ed such  subheadings  as  "  Gam- 
bling and  Gamblers,"  "  The  Mid- 
night  Raid,"  "Drinking  and 
Liquor  Saloons,"  "  Licentious- 
ness and  Its  Patrons,"  and  "  The 
Raid  on  Their  Haunts  at  Dead 
of  Night." 

"I  cannot  be  true  to  myself, 
the  bureau  I  represented,  nor 
yet  to  the  people  for  whose  sake 
I  send  forth  these  annals,"  he 
wrote,  "  and  omit  a  narrative 
which  will  surprise  and  sadden 
thousands." 


And  he  proceeds  to  describe 
"  costly  houses  fitted  up  with  ele- 
gance as  gambling  hells,"  "the 
ruinous  effects  of  the  vice  of 
gambling,"  the  tolerance  of  "  un- 
blushing vices  as  necessary 
evils." 

"There  can  be  no  crime,"  he 
wrote,  "which  the  law  should 
not  reach,  and  will,  if  fearlessly 
wielded  by  its  officers." 
-  So  he  "  fearlessly  wielded." 
He  discovered  "  thirty-seven  hun- 
dred fountains  of  ruin,"  meaning 
places  where  beer  and  "  a  vil- 
lainous compound  called  bour- 
bon whisky"  were  obtainable. 
And  he  tells  how  he  and  his 
men,  "  all  armed  with  axes,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dens  of  Bacchus," 
which  were  "  leveled  to  the 
ground." 

Next    he    warred    on    "those 
(Continued  on  page  five.) 
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(Continued  from  page  four.) 
camp  followers  who  of  all  lost 
humanity  are  the  most  degraded 
— fallen  women,  painted  wrecks 
of  womanhood/'  in  "  fashionable 
hotels,  abandoned  chambers, 
Negro  cabins."  Baker  "  decided 
to  make  a  descent,"  and  he  says 
"  the  scenes  which  transpired  at 
the  hour  of  midnight  in  these 
dens  of  corruption  beggar  lan- 
guage." There  was  "a  general 
stampede,"  he  says,  "of  gentle- 
men sporting  martial  emblems." 
And  "  between  60  and  70  officers 
and  men  were  locked  up  to  re- 
flect on  their  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed debauchery." 

Once  at  the  foot  of  7th  street 
in  Washington,  Baker  saw  "a 
pretty  and  tastefully  dressed 
woman"  start  to  board  a  boat. 
He  noticed  that  the  gangplank 
sagged  "  quite  too  much  for  her 
natural  weight." 

"  See  here,  my  lady,"  said  he, 
"step  into  that  stateroom  and 
relieve  yourself  of  the  contra- 
band goods  you  are  carrying 
under  your  dress." 

Baker  says  she  obeyed  and 
threw  out  to  him  a  skirt  "in 
which  was  quilted  40  pounds,  of 
sewing  silk."  The  italics  are 
Baker's. 

"I  suppose  you  think  you  are 
smart,"  she  told  him. 

"  Smart  enough  for 
madam,"  said  Baker. 
Similarly,  having 
learned  from  a  serv- 
ant that  a  certain 
woman  was  having  a 
skirt  made  with  "  oiled 
silk  pockets,"  Baker 
chose  his  moment, 
made  the  arrest,  and 
found  the  pockets 
packed  with  quinine 
ready  for  smuggling 
to  the  south,  where  there  was 
a  shortage  of  the  drug. 

Baker  kept  as  sharp  an  eye 
on  his  own  employes  as  he  did 
on  the  enemy.  On  Jan.  26,  1863, 
he  sent  this  letter  to  one  of  his 
agents  named  Gilbert  Lowe: 

Sir:  Positive  and  reliable 
information  has  been  received 
that  on  Friday  evening  last  you 
entered  a  gambling  house  in  this 
city;  that  you  engaged  in  the 
game    then    being    played,   and 


you, 


D.  C.  Herold. 
Booth's   accomplice. 


&u  *» 


> 


'? 


-> 


won  $50.  .  .  .  You  are  there- 
fore discharged  from  this  de- 
partment. You  will  deliver  your 
badge  and  pistol  to  Deputy  As- 
sistant Quartermaster  Lawrence. 


Women,  supposedly  relatives 
of  officers,  sometimes  obtained 
orders  permitting  them  to  visit 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but 
Baker  overruled  such  orders, 
whatever  their  source,  when  he 
"  thought  best."  He  tells  of  one 
case  in  which,  he  says,  "  it  re- 
quired but  a  hasty  glance  for 
me  to  read  her  character."  He 
stopped  her  and  sent  a  com- 
plaint to  the  war  department 
against  "  this  granting  of  passes 
to  unprincipled  women."  The 
general  who  was  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  lady  in  this  in- 
stance protested  furiously 
against  Baker's  "  reckless  med- 
dling," but  it  availed  him 
nothing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1862, 
Baker  says,  he  heard  "hints" 
of  "gross  immoralities  and 
fraudulent  operations  in  the 
treasury  department." 

One  of  the  men  he  arrested 
was  Stuart  Gwynn,  "  an  eccen- 
tric and  erratic  man  who  had 
by  some  means  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  department  as  an 
inventor."  Among  Gwynn's  in- 
ventions was  a  process  for  mak- 
ing a  new  kind  of  paper  on 
which  currency  was  to  be  print- 
ed. Baker  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  this  paper,  called  "  spider- 
leg  "  paper,  had  "  minute  frag- 
ments of  silk  thread  woven  into 
it."    Says  Baker: 

"  The  quality  of  the  paper 
demanded  peculiar  presses  of 
Gwynn's  invention  which  would 
cost  the  government  $2,000  each, 
while  those  in  use  were  only 
$140  each." 

So  Gwynn  was  a  prisoner  for 
a  while  in  the  Old  Capitol  pris- 
on, and  his  eventual  release 
seemed  scandalous  to  Baker, 
who  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
head  of  the  currency  printing 
bureau,  S.  M  Clark.  And  soon 
he  was  able  to  report  to  the 
treasury  department: 

"  I  now  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  facts  involv- 
ing not  only  the  official  character 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Clark 
but  his  moral  and  social  posi- 
tion. I  challenge  the  records  of 
any  department  to  show  such  a 
system  of  gross  immorality." 
To  prove  his  case  Baker  sub- 


mitted  "  voluntary  affidavits " 
from  several  young  women  em- 
ployed in  the  currency  bureau. 
They  described  activities  "after 
hours,"  drinking  ale  in  Clark's 
office,  visits  to  "  questionable 
places,"  including  one  called  the 
Canterbury  inn,  where  only 
males  were  supposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  the  girls  would  get 
in  by  wearing  "  boys'  clothing." 
Baker  got  the  diary  of  one  of 
the  girls,  Ella  Jackson,  and  pub- 
lished it.    Excerpts: 

13th  (of  January,  1864).  Feel 
very  badly;  01  sick— why  do  I 
live?  I  am  nearly  crazy;  went 
home  at  12;  Captain  H.  came  to 
see  me  in  the  evening;  brought 
me  candy  and  grapes.  O,  God! 
that  I  were  dead. 

Hth.  Feel  wretched  both  in 
body  and  mind.  0,  God!  what 
a  life.  I  am  nearly  mad;  Cap- 
tain H.  spent  the  evening  with 
me,  and  I  told  him  all.  Mr.  T. 
called  to  see  me;  I  went  to  bed 
at  1  o'clock;  Major  X  called. 

15th.  My  God!  did  any  poor 
devil  ever  wish  for  death  as  1 
do?  But  I  suppose  I  must  be 
content  to  live.  .  .  .  If  it  were 
not  for  the  sin  I  would  end  my 
miserable  existence. 

16th.  Am  very  well  indeed; 
went  to  the  theater  with  Phil  to 
see  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  play 
Bianca.  ...    . 

nth.  Today  is  my 
birthday;  I  am  18 
years  old.  ■  ■  .  Phil 
spent  the  evening  with 
me;  he  is  sweet;  I  am 
now  his;  how  long  will 
this  happiness  last? 

These    entries    and 
half  a  hundred  more 
like  them  did  not  seem 
to    connect   very    def- 
initely with  "  fraud  in 
the   treasury   department,"    but 
they  did  prove  that  Baker  had 
captured  a  diary.    So  there  they 
are  in  his  book.    There  was  no 
identification  of  "Phil." 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Clark, 
while  denying  any  fraud, 
"  scorned  to  answer  "  the  gossip, 
and  that  he  was  still  holding  his 
job  long  after  Baker  was  out  of 
office. 

In  a  chapter  telling  about  his 
searching  of  mail  bags  for 
obscenities  Baker  says  he  seized 
"  a  large  quantity,  wtflOtn  estab-~ 
lished  value  of  $22,000,"  and  de- 
cided to  make  a  bonfire  of  them. 


"Our  pure-minded  President," 
says  Baker,  "intimated  that  he 
would  like  to  see  the  conflagra- 
tion. It  was  kindled  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  sight  with  the  zest 
of  a  noble  nature  to  which  vice 
was  a  loathing."    . 

But  the  consensus  is  that 
Baker  made  that  one  up.  Carl 
Sandburg,  who  spent  many 
years  gathering  every  obtain- 
able fact  about  Lincoln,  dryly 
observes  that  such  a  spectacle 
as  a  bonfire  of  books  and  pic- 
tures in  front  of  the  White 
House,  with  Lincoln  looking  on, 
would  surely  have  been  observed 
by  many,  and  the  newspapers 
would  have  made  much  of  it. 

"  But  Baker,"  he  says,  "  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  spectator." 

Sandburg  says  Baker  had  a 
habit  of  making  reports  "weak 
in  particulars  but  heavy  with 
general  indictment." 

There  is  one  more  sidelight  on 
Baker  in  Sandburg's  biography 
of  Lincoln.  On  the  same  day 
that  Lincoln  was  ordering  the 
pardon  of  all  deserters,  just 
after  the  war,  says  Sandburg, 
Baker  wired  Washington  from 
New  York  saying  that  he  con- 
ducted a  raid  on  "  bounty  jump- 
ers "  and  had  "  captured  590  of 
the  most  desperate  villains  un- 
hung." He  wished  to  parade 
these  prisoners  "  in  irons " 
down  Broadway,  "  in  order  that 
the  people  may  have  a  sight  of 
them." 

Bounty  jumpers  were  miser- 
able creatures  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  army  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sometimes  considerable  sums 
of  money  offered,  and  then,  hav- 
ing collected  the  cash,  deserted. 
With  peace  restored,  Lincoln 
was  no  longer  interested  in  pun- 
ishing them — much  less  having 
them  "  paraded  in  irons."  Baker 
was  disappointed. 

He  was  still  in  New  York 
sulking  when  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated. War  Secretary  Stanton 
sent  for  him  and  gave  him  the 
last  really  important  task  of 
his  career,  the  capture  of  Booth 
and  the  other  conspirators. 

This  was  one  occasion  when 
Baker  triumphed  brilliantly.  In 
spite  of  a  belated  start,  and  in 
spite  of  the  blunders  committed 
by  others  before  he  reached  the 
(Continued  on  page  twelve.) 
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scene,  he  seized  a  clew  which 
others  had  ignored,  and  it  led 
promptly  to  success.  The  clew 
came  from  a  man  named  Fletch- 
er, employed  in  a  livery  stable 
in  Washington.  Fletcher  told 
of  two  horsemen  crossing  the 
navy  yard  bridge,  describing  the 
horses,  a  roan  and  a  bay.  Baker 
~Btted  this  withr  other  testimony 
from  another  witness,  a  boy 
named  Gardner,  describing  ap- 
parently the  same  horsemen  on 
a  road  leading  to  Upper  Marl- 
borough. 

By  an  intricate  bit  of  what 
might  be  called  super -guess- 
work, taking  account  of  the  hour 
of  the  crime,  the  times  at  which 
the  horsemen  were  seen  on  the 
bridge  and  on  the  Upper  Marl- 
borough road,  Baker 
convinced  himself  that 
the  men  were  Booth 
and  his  accomplice,  D. 
C.  Herold.  Then,  hav- 
ing two  points  fixed — 
the  bridge  and  the 
road — Baker  projected 
their  probable  course, 
studied  the  local  geog- 
raphy,  and  guessed 
their  destination.  To 
be  brief,  he  was  right, 
chase  was  soon  over. 

And  that  would  have  been  a 
good  time  for  Baker  to  retire 
to  private  life,  resting  on  the 
laurels  of  his  final  achievement. 
Instead  he  blundered  into  the 
case  of  Lucy  Cobb  — and  the 
fatal  error  of  spying  on  the 
White  House. 

President  Johnson  at  this 
time,  after  the  war,  was  signing 
pardons  right  and  left  for  per- 
sons whose  offenses,  being  con- 
nected with  a  closed  chapter  of 
the  nation's  history,  were  re- 
garded as  no  longer  important. 
But  while  almost  anybody  could 
get  a  pardon  by  waiting  long 
enough,  those  who  were  in  a 
hurry  were  willing  to  pay  for 
speed. 

Thus,  Baker  says,  a  "pardon 
brokerage  business"  grew  up, 
and  Lucy  Cobb  was  one  of  the 
brokers,  more  successful  than 
others  because  she  seemed  to 
have  access  to  the  President  at 
all  times. 


Andrew  Johnson  . . 
hated  by  Baker. 

And  the 


Baker  confesses  that  he  re- 
sorted to  entrapment.  He  sent 
an  agent  of  his  own,  using  a 
fictitious  name,  who  bargained 
with  Lucy  to  get  him  a  pardon 
for  $300.  He  paid  $100  down 
and  was  to  pay  the  rest  on  de- 
livery of  the  pardon.  Delivery 
was  made  on  the  following  day; 
the  payment  was  completed — 
with  marked  money.  Lucy  was 
then  "  induced  "  to  go  to  Baker's 
headquarters  and  "persuaded" 
to  surrender  the  marked  money. 

Baker  then  went  to  the  White 
House    and    showed    President 

Johnson  the  pardon.  To  his  sur- 
prise, the  President  was  dis- 
pleased. 

He  was  "ferocious,"  Baker 
says,  in  demanding  an  explana- 
tion of  such  "  interference  "  with 
White  House  business.  Baker 
replied  that  Lucy  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  who  ought  ever 
to  be  admitted  there.  He  said 
his  agents  had  been  set  to  watch 
her.  He  presented  a  report 
from  a  White  House  guard  who 
said  Lucy  had  boasted  of  being 
able  to  see  the  President  at  any 
moment  she  pleased  and  of 
being  able  to  cause  the  dis- 
charge of  any  White  House  em- 
ploye she  pleased. 

All  this  only  further  enraged 
the  President,  who  never  had 
liked  Baker  anyway.  Baker 
nonetheless,  calm  in 
his  feeling  of  being  an 
agent  of  "  morality," 
proceeded  to  make 
more  trouble  lor  him- 
self. He  ordered  Lucy 
never  to  enter  the 
White  House  again, 
and  he  posted  agents 
at  the  White  House 
door  to  enforce  the 
order. 

Lucy,  denied  entrance  at  the 
front  door,  went  in  thru  the 
kitchen,  straight  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  told  him.  He  sent 
for  Baker  and  demanded: 

"How  dare  you  presume  to 
exercise  control  over  the  affairs 
of  the  White  House?  " 


Baker  says  his  answer  was: 
"Mr.  President,  when  such 
vile  characters  as  Mrs.  Cobb 
can  visit  the  White  House  at  all 
times  of  the  day  or  night,  when 
she  can  procure  pardons  and 
deliver  them,  when  she  publicly 
boasts  in  hotels  and  saloons  that 
she  is  a  pardon  broker,  I  think 
it  high  time  that  somebody  in- 
terfered." 

And  that  was  about  all.  Bak< 
lost  his  job.    Lucy  Cobb  pr' 
cuted  him  on   several  cha' 
but   he   was    acquitted.     1 
years  later,  after  living 
scurity    in    a    world    wh' 
longer  fitted  his  peculir 
ties,  he  died. 


While  Baker  was  th 
caught  Lincoln's  assa 
was  another  famous  t 
ice  man  in  Washingt 
formed  a  comparab 
standpoint  of  hist 
portant — service. 
Allan    Pinkerton, 
dealt  with  an  ass 
directed   against 
difference  was 
just  before  Lino 
uration,  saved 
murdered. 

That  is  anoth. 
will  be  told  soon. 


